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'WELCOME 


Once again the end of the summer holiday season marks the beginning of a 
new year for the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. We feel that a "blood and tears" 
sermon is not necessary to urge .you to join us and to give us your support. 

If you, who believe the wisdom of nature's design, who know that soil, water, 
plants and wild creatures depend upon each other and are vital to human life, 
you will want to become a member of the Club. 

If you condemn no wild creature, if you want to work to assure that no liv¬ 
ing species shall be lost, if you want to join in the protection of wilderness 
areas and sanctuaries and if y.ou wish to experience mental and physical refresh¬ 
ment in places where Nature is undisturbed, then we WELCOME you to the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club, 

The Club, a non-profit organization, is dedicated to the pleasant task of 
opening the eyes of young and old, that all may come to enjoy the beauties of the 
outdoor world, and that all may share in conserving its wonders forever. 

It is possible for you to be an integral part of this vital activity. This 
welcome to membership in the Hamilton Naturalists' Club offers you the opportunity 
of lending your moral and material help to a work of major significance. 

It may be of interest to you to know that last year (1961-62), there were 53 
Junior and 339 Senior members, of which we hope that you were one. Although most 
of our membership comes from all over Ontario, we do have members from as far and 
wide as New York, Michigan, Washington, California, British Columbia and even 
Englandl These, of course, are part of our 100 plus Corresponding members. Such 
information about the Club is made known to you through the "WOOD DUCK". The 
Club's activities, your nature experiences and your nature interests make up the 
"WOOD DUCK", It is your medium of communication with us and with your fellow 
members of the Club. USE ITl 

The Editors, 

Anne and Lily Usik 
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AU GURIES OF INNOCENCE 

" To see a world in a grain of sand" 
And a Heaven-in a wild flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
And Eternity in an hour." 


Wm. Blake 
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TAT . AJAED ; -1 ,0 vi 313 

A.J. Ilitchener 
Collingwood, Ontario 

Those simple-hearted and simple-minded, folk, the naturalists, have 
many experiences of outdoor sights and sounds that linger on and on in 
memohy, renewing and. enriching those precious hours spent in the realm 
of nature......... 

One la.te fall day I discovered s v brown feathered mite of a bird, 
whose color resembled the brown leaves.among which he scurried, now 
disappearing among the roots of an upturned tree and finally taking 
refuse in an old brush-pile. 

His presence transported me in memory to the remote north woods \ 
when summer was at its best. Ag.s.in I was among expanses of ds.rk ever¬ 
greens where spring-fed brooks have their source , and wiiere lacy fronds' 
of various ferns covered the moist earth. Here the winter wren's loud 
bubbling song made' those woods ring and gave them character. In 
memory I could see him again in this woodland dell, nerched on an an¬ 
cient moss-covered log pouring out his soul in song as if all the winds 
of Aeolus were imprisoned in his tiny throat. 

Driving homewards along the winding road among the hills and 
dales of the iialiburton"Highlands, pausing now and then to absorb the 
breath-taking bea.uty of the autumn landscape, we rounded a turn and 
drew up beside a roadside lake whose tranquil waters reflected the 
brilliant meal and with cam'eras endevoured to capture some of the 
beauty of our surroundings. Then from out of the north came a sound 
that discouraged all further conversation and activity, the soft 
melodious gabbling of wild.geese. Far off in the cloudless blue sky 
we saw them, a long skein of birds undulating like a floating ribbon, 
their wild free notes growing louder as their passed some distances 
into which they disappeared, enhanced by the glory of the autumn land¬ 
scape over which they journeyed...... 

An inviting coolness seeped through the forest e.s I strolled be¬ 
tween the brown gnarled trunks of ancient cedars, and an undisturbed 
quiet lay in this sylvan retreat. Presently I observed growing in a 
mossy cushion in the dense shadows of the low-branched cedars some 
dainty little plants. On'closer Inspection I joyfully realized that 
I was looking upon the most beautiful terrestrial orchid in Forth 
America. The solitary pastel-pink purple flowers, touched here and 
there with white and yellow, nodded, on the tips of short slender stems. 

As if to secret their beauty for some sylvan sprite they had hidden 
themselves in solitude, for few other plants kept them company. Here 
in the privacy of their elfin garden this delicate nymphal'orchid, the 
calypso or fairy slipper had been growing in seclusion and. undiscovered 
for many, many years. 

Such then are the satisfactions and rewards of these born with a. 
curiosity and wonder for the simple joys and gra.v eur of all creation. 
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INCUBATOR nlRuS 

by H. J. Frith 

On the mainland of Australia and the islands to the north lives a family of 
rather dull-looking black or brown birds about the size of domestic fowl. They 
rar.ly fly and are seldom seen by man. These birds do not brood their eggs with 
the heat of their bodies as other birds do but hatch out their young in incubators. 
Depending upon the species,they bury their eggs in sunwarmed sand, in vblcanoes 
or in compost heaps where fermentation supplies the heat. One species, the 
mallee fowl^ constructs huge mouhdsof soil a,nd vegetable matter enlisting both 
the heat of i.he sun and of fermentation. The chicks never see their parents. 

They hatch deep beneath the soil^ dig their way upward to the surface and run a— 
way into the bush^ fully feathered and able to tend for themselves from the start. 

How do we account for this peculiar habit? Some observers believe it is a 
survival from birds' reptilian ancestors. As the prehistoric reptiles began to 
develop wings and feathers, so the story goes, one group retained the habit of 
burying its eggs, as do turtles^ crocodiles and many reptiles of today. 

However,it is more likely that the ancestors of these present-day birds 
were ground-nesting birds that developed the habit of covering their eggs with 
sand or leaves when leaving the nest, as a protection against predators. 


"THE GREATEST of the gardens are the gardens of the wild. They 
cost not a penny to maintain and they are the most beautiful! " 

from South Peel Naturalist, Port Credit, 1%2. 


iHE BLUE ..HALE is the largest animal - that ever lived. Some specimens are 
100 feet long and weigh 150 tons. A blue whale calf grows at a rate of 200 
pounds per day! 


ObwAi.VATIC'i 7 of bees, birds, ants and crustaceans indicates that they can 
navigate by the sun, and in some cases even by the moon, 

ABOUT 86/o of (glaciers) the ice is in the Antarctic, where it exerts a pro¬ 
found Influence on the weather in all parts of the world. 




Mow We- S ee Them 

COMMON LOON - Sailor of the Northern Lakes 
SPOTTED SnNDPIPER - Pan American Shore Runner 
MOURNING DOVE - A . w uiet Countryman 
HED-ijINGED BLACKBIRD - Soldier of the Marshlands 
CARDINAL ■ - Prince in Scarlet 

BALTIMORE ORIOLE - A Scrap, of Sunset with a Voice 
STARLING - The Interloper 
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ABImAL SOUNDS IN THE SEA 
by M. P. Fish 

(Condensed from Scientific American,April, 1950) 

Traditionally the sea is synonymous with silence. However, when the ocean 
waters were explored with sensitive listening devices a bedlam of mysterious, 
"beeps","groans","croaksy"crackles", "whistles" and "moans" were heard. 

Fish and other sea animals have no vocal organs: they make sounds in di¬ 
verse and intriguing ways. One group, such as the toadfish, sea robin, and 
triggerfish produce sound by vibrating the walls of their balloon-like air 
bladder, the bladder acting like a soundbox or drum. 

The croaker and certain other fishes use the bladder for sound-making in 
a somewhat different manner. Their bladder is set in motion by straplike muscles 
attached to the backbone or skull, which vibrate like . violin strings. The re¬ 
sult is a rhythmic roll of rapid grunts or croaks. 

A second class of sound-makers produces noises by scraping ' one body part 
against another. The squirrelfish, grinds together toothed areas in the back of 
its mouth. The parrot fish,rubbing together sets of gill teeth, emits a scratchy 
crackle. The porcupine fish simply rubs its toothless jaws together and gener¬ 
ates a raspy whine. 

The sculpin, a spiny sea fish, issues a dull low-pitched drone which sug¬ 
gests the hum of an electic generator. It is believed that the noise is made by 
rapid vibrations of muscles attached to certain bones in its skeleton. 

Fish apparently make noises for a great variety of reasons. It should be 
no surprise that they use sound to communicate. Many fish become loquacious . 
around the spawning season. Sea horses have been found to use sound for or¬ 
ientation , 


■/oHHHowHoc 

* 8 * 


FIRST CANADIAN RECOUP OF THE BLACK-THROATED SPAR.R0W 

Canadian Field-Naturalist (Vol. 75, I96l) 

ON.JUNE 8, 1959, Miss Anne Miller, age 7, while playing in a cabin clear¬ 
ing at Hurtle Lake, in remote bells Gray Park, British Columbia, discovered a 
strange bird feeding on the ground. After noting that it was a sparrow with a 
black throat and a white line over the eye she went to the house and told her 
mother who suggested that Anne look it up in a bird book. Soon she was so sure 
that only one picture, that of a Black-throated (Desert) Sparrow, fitted her bird 
that her mother investigated and found that Anne was right. Mrs. Miller collect¬ 
ed and prepared the specimen and has kindly donated it to the National Museum 
of Canada. It is an adult male Black-throated Sparrow, Amphispiza bilineata 
deserticola Ridgway, the first record of the species for .Canada. 

The fact that the first Canadian specimen was discovered and correctly id¬ 
entified by a seven-year-old girl augurs well for the rising generation of 
ornithologists'. 
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CAHQ..S MAKING COMEBACK 


Robert C, Doering 

Before-the ye a? 1600, the Cahow (Pterodroma Cahow) bred in the hundreds of 
thousands on the mainland of ,Bermuda but pigs released on the island by bpaniards, 
destroyed the majority, and settlers killed nearly all the rest for food. 

The species was presumed extinct for over.300 years but in 1951 a Dr. R. C. 
Murphy and Mr, Louis Mowbray, after persistent reports that a. few still existed, 
relocated their breeding grounds. Now a colony of about 20 birds continue to 
breed on some of the offshore islands of Bermuda beyond Castle Rock. The colony 
is vigorously protected .and the island where they breed has been declared a 
sanctuary. It cannot be.visited without special permission. 

The Cahow is a small bird, known as a Gadfly petrel, about the size of a. 
small gull. It is now possibly the most famous of the remaining seabirds and is 
unique to Bermuda., During a recent April visit to Bermuda, I had the privilege 
of meeting an outstanding.ornithologist and. scientist, David Wingate, a native . 
Bermudian. The meeting .was all too brief due to the necessity of catching a 
plane home but .his story was so facinating that I pass it along to. those who may 
find it of interest. ‘ . 

David -is a dedicated, men. arrl particularly devoted to saving the Cahow from 
extinction. I v, r ae given to understand that the Bermuda Government and a large 
American Museum have provided grants to allow him to carry on his work. He is 
currently finishing a home on an island, adjacent to the breeding islands so that 
he can observethe birds at. close range 

Strangely, the barmy, .wind-swept little island where, the Cahow nests are 
located, is almost off the and of the renvoys of the big U, S. Kindley Air Force . 
Base and giant jets scream nearby as they take off and land, and on top o'f this, 
the forst missis-tracking site down-range fmm Cape Canaveral, sits on a nearby 
point of land. Following repeated e• arts .to contact David Wingate during our 
brief stay in Bermuda, Junge John Robinson of Haileybury, Ontario and the writer 
had some success on our last day. Leaving at 6:30 AM.on our motor-assisted 
bikes we rode some 7 miles to the south-easterly point of the island in Tuckers 
Town. It was he re,' cfalter'u.n'cucpectedlv that we met David who had come in from 
the islands to pick up a workman to help on his cottage. 

He informed us there are believed to be about 90 Cahows in existance, but 
they range oyer many, hundreds of square miles of ocean and are rarely seen. Ex¬ 
cept during the nesting season they spend all their time out over the ocean, 
returning only t.o breed on the islands iron October to June, 

The eggs'are laid in burrows ranging from 2 to 8 feet in depth in the coral 
rock. To observe the number of eggs cud young birds he uses an ingenious method 
of mounting miprors on sticks and using a. flashlight to sc the object of his ; 
search'.' ' The adult'birds range out far at sea ail day returning late in the'.even¬ 
ing and regurgitate the food for the young > In order to determine which burrowfs 

• • .....continued . . 1 . 
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are being-used, he spreads a sprinkling of fine earth outside the 
burrowand by checking early the ne;:t morning, he will see the bird'.s 
foot prints .in the earth. The young have a very precarious exis- 
tance a.s there are enemies in the. form of rats and the beautiful and 
graceful yellow-billed tropic birds, both of whom have a fondness 
for the eggs. It seems rather deplorable that just when the Cahow 
begins nesting,- the tropic-bird also returns to Bermuda from its 
normal life far out over the oce n to. create chaos in the Cahow bur¬ 
rows . 

Last year some 14 young were hatched, but this year 14 eggs 
were infertile, while"9 young have hatched. It is hoped that thr¬ 
ough the assistance of such a : dedicated, man, David •'..'ingate, this • 
rare little bird will recover and increase its numbers. It seems 
to parallel so closely, the battle of the Whooping Cranes in Canada 
and the United States, for survival. 

In passing, a word or two oh Bermuda observations may be use¬ 
ful and worthwhile. The Tropic Bird is a gull-like bird with 2 
long tail feathers about a foot end a half long trailing behind in 
flight. They were just'returning to land when we rrrived the first 
week in April. In addition we saw. many, blue-birds, ground doves, ' 
belted king fishers, the. most vividly red cardinals I've ever seen, 
European goldfinches,' Bermuda 1 white-eyed Vireo, little blue herons, 
Ruddy turnstones, sanderlings, parula wrrbler, redstart, and a 
noisy fellow called the Kiskadee Flycatcher. It is about the size 
.of a blue jay, he s a brilliant lemon yelloxv breast and brown back 
and a very loud call from whence its name no doubt, KI3U-KA-D33 etc. 
with an emphasis on the last syllable. Introduced to Bermuda in 
1956 from Trinidad the original 200 birds are well settled a.nd in¬ 
creasing rapidly. Brought into control the multitudinous small 
lizards and chameleons, they annoy the market gardeners by eating 
the strawberries. 

For those visiting Bermuda and who a.re interested in' birds I 
recommend the booklet "A Check List and Guide to the Birds, Lammals, 
Reptiles, Amphibians of Bermuda" by David Wingate. It sells only 
in the Bermuda Book Stores and is available at a cost of about )l.00 
and is most helpful to the amateur birder. 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There i S cl i°c pture on the lonely shore, 

There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea,, and music in its roar; 

I love not man the less, but Nature more, 

.From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been b.-fore, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne'er- express, yet can not all conceal. 

- Byron 



OVERDUE THANKS 


We feel that we are speaking on behalf of the Club members in thanking 
Mr. George North for his diligent work on Noteworthy Bird Records. In addition 
to these monthly reports in the WOQp DUCK . Mr. North undertakes the task of 
organizing and reporting on various seasonal bird counts during the year. 


. , , As ^ reminder to our bird watching friends, we wish to point out that part 
0 1 Ahe Pleasure of bird study comes from noting and comparing arrival and de¬ 
parture dates of birds, as well as observing changes in abundance of any <?iven 
species from one year to the next. 


The accomplishments of bird surveys constitute a very significant contri- 
ution to the knowledge.of the bird life of a region. Here then is a challenge 
for yoH to participate in this important activity. For Noteworthy Bird Records 
contact Mr. G. North (JA2-6082), and watch your WOOD DUCK for notices of tho 
bird counts . - 


(We would like to receive short "I-" narrations of your interesting 

observations for publication in the WOOD DUCK .) 


....The Editors 



" THE WILDERNESS IDEA 11 

"What I want to speak for is not so much the wilderness uses, valuable 
as these are, but the wilderness idea, which is a resource in itself.. 
I want to speak for the wilderness idea as something that has helped 
to form our character and that has certainly shaped our history as a 
people... 

"Something.will have gone out of us as a people if we ever let the re¬ 
maining wilderness bi. destroyed) if wc permit the last virgin forests 
to be turned into comic book's and plastic cigarette cases; if we 
diive the few.remaining members of the wild species into zoos or to 
extinction; if we pollute the last clean air and dirty the last 
clean streams and push our paved roads through the last of the si¬ 
lence, so that never again will Americans be free in their own count¬ 
ry from the noise of exhausts, the stinks of human and automotive 
waste. And so that never again can we have the chance to see our¬ 
selves single, separate, vertical and individual in the world, part 
of.the environment of trees and rocks and soil, brother to the other 
animals, part oi the natural world and competent to belong in it," 


an excerpt from a speech by U.S. Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall. 

(submitted by Mr. Ron Hands) 
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HEN HOOKS FOft CLUu lEKoGaS 


at the 

HAMILTON PUBLIC L3jj.RA.RY ‘' ' ■ 

1 by Annie J.“ Hunt 

To the fore this month are nature publications on life in the wilds or in the 

sea. 

Panada's wild glory by u. P, Keller contains a satisfying account of the 
author's exciting experiences in his wanderings, from"time to timb, about the wilds 
of the west from the Prairies to the Pacific. , it .portrays both in words and photo¬ 
graphs the "priceless wilderness heritage entrusted to our care". It is an en¬ 
thusiastic, thrilling tribute to encourage, everyone' to delight in, study and 
photograph wild - life and wild places. . Attractive line drawings by Geraldine 
Locke illustrate this valuable, irrestible, prose work on the great Canadian out¬ 
doors. It is dedicated to "my wild friends of hoof, wing, and claw". Unlike Gaul 
the book is divided into six parts 3 namely. Early wanderings, Beside the sea. The 
might forest. High country, Camera trails-and what about tomorrow'? This is a 
volume all.nature lovers^ must enjoy. Those who missed reading his earlier work, 
entitled,' Africa's wild glory might borrow this also, .from the. shelves of the Arts 
and Science department. This book has the same attractively illustrated format 
and pro sent s a lively record of the wild animals, he encountered while on a safari 
in Southern Kenya. 

Patrick Hanley spent 15 years iry the'Assam jungles of. India where he observed 
closely the habits and behaviour of tigers, leopards, elephants and other inhabit¬ 
ants. In Tiger trails in Assam he pictures vividly the big game there and makes 
a special plea for their preservation from indiscriminate and cruel hunting. It 
is a thrilling, descriptive and informative narrative by a keen photographer and 
lever of animals. 

in Hunting trails A.ft. Camp, Outdoor Editor of the New York Times, offers an 
anthology of stories about hunters and their quarry. It is the worthwhile result 
of much research into' the literature of hunting by the author. This sportsman's 
treasury of short stones furnishes a popular study of the out-of-doors which 
nature enthusiasts also should appreciate. Lome writers included are Ernest 
Hemingway, I.S. Cobb, P.H. Bonner and Edison Marshall. 

ftichard Carrington has written several books on scientific subjects for the 
lay reader; namely, A guide to earth history , Mermaids and mastodons ,' The tears of 
Isis , East, from Tunis and Elephants . The Library has copies of all these. A 
biography of the sea is the story of the world ocean, .its animal and plant populat¬ 
ions and its influence on human history. It gives a straightforward, factual 
survey of the sea as a challenging physical feature of the earth. It includes un¬ 
usual photographs and drawings, an excellent index and a long, selected bibliography 
of the literature of the sea. 

with concise words and remarkable pictures Life in the sea conveys the "lower" 
world of the smaller forms of marine life. This is an unusual work, written by 
Gosta J&gersten. The photographs were taken by Lennart Nilsson. The technical 
work was done at the Uppsala University Biological Station, Klubban, Fiskeb&ckskil 
on the west coast of Sweden. The aim of this book is to reveal, graphically, to 
the layman, life in the'sea not usually recorded, like coral and fishes. 
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Abstract from 

STREAM VALUES, RECREATIONAL USE AMD PRESERVATION 

by H. E. Alexander 

We are "developing" most of our natural streams to gain material objectives, 
and ' failing to consider inherent recreational, intangible and quality values. 
These intangibles include esthetic, historical and spiritual values of the utmost 
importance, which are comparable to those recognized for the arts, our family 
relationships, and our concept of democracy. These values cannot be estimated in 
dollar terms. There is an acute awareness that we are rapidly losing our high 
quality streams, and that a positive program is needed to save the values they 
have for us in a natural state, do far there have been only sporadic efforts to 
save our streams. There is a recognition that natural stream values will increase 
in ratio to their relative scarcity. In managing v/ater resources we have applied 
the slogan "the greatest good for the greatest number of people," without clear¬ 
ly understanding what this doctrine might imply, or recognizing our diverse and 
changing needs, now and in the future. We should realize that we are taking 
courses of action in water management which are irreversible. The hour is latel 

These mighty structures of concrete and steel which are drowning the intang¬ 
ible values our streams possess are also fettering our freedom to choose the kind 
of world in which we and those who come after us would live. The perpetuation 
of that freedom is '.essential to the preservation ..of citizenship in our society. 






AMBASSADORS OF WILD NATURE 

(this is the foreward of'Adventures Among Birds"by H. M. Halliday) 

Birds,.in a very real sense, are ambassadors of wild nature. 
Where nature remains unspoiled, birds usually are faithfully re¬ 
presented in both numbers and species. But where nature has been 
destroyed or encroached cn, the birds have suffered to a similar 
degree. It would appear, too, that among the ever-increasing 
army of devotees of the out-of-doors, birds have the largest audi¬ 
ence and consequently the greatest aesthetic appeal. They are our 
greatest travelers and in familiarity, form arid colour and ways of 
life, they stand alone. From the standpoint of economy, education, 
scientific research and poetic sentiment, they come close to man. 

TRULY HE WHO IS ACQUAINTED WITH WILD BIRDS IS NEVER WITHOUT 
COMPANIONSHIP! 




IN CHINA a wine is made from chrysanthemums. Here', boo, the lotus flower 
is idealistic because it emerges from muddy dirt but is not contaminated. 
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ATTENTION: from THE BALICE TRAIL COMMITTEE 
- THE flRUCE TRAIL 


During the summer months a number of " Bruce Tr ail Clubs" have been organized 
along the route of the Trail. These Clubs assume the responsibility (under guidance; 
of locating, building and maintaining the Trail in specific areas. Thus, there are 
active Clubs working on the Trail out of St. Catharines, Toronto, Collmgwood, 

Sound and Wiarton. Great progress is being made which will be fully reported later. 


.,;e now wish to organize, a Bruce Trail Club to work out of Hamilton. Such a Club 
will be formed at a meeting'of interested volunteers on SEPTEMBER 12th., at B:OQ _R m » 
at the ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS HSADW.UARTBRS on the Mausoleum curve. 

,je are, of course, very anxious to have a strong representation from the 
HAMILTON NATURALISTS 1 CLUtf on the new nruce Trail Club which will represent a great 
many people who are interested in establishing the Trail. If you feel that you 
would like to actively participate in this very worthwhile work please attend the. 
meeting on SEPTEMBER 12th . So that the meeting can be conducted smoothly, it would 
be a great help if those wishing- to attend would first contact RAY LODES at 385-7 5 
or at 33 Hardale Crescent in order that we might obtain some idea of the special 
talent - present at the meeting, i.e; field of interest, skills etc. 

R.N. Lowes, Sect'y 


rvBHc 


C7C/C 


THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS 1 oAuGE 


The HAMILTON NATURALISTS 1 CLUB now has a badge of its own. Every member should have 
one and be proud to wear it. 

The badges will be on sale at the September 10th. meeting at the Y.M.C.A. for $1.25 
each. 
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BIRDS IN MY HAND 

by L. Usik 

In May I spent an unforgettable weekend at Long Point bird banding. This was a 
rich and thrilling experience that left me both humble and proud. Humble for my 
ignorance of and scepticism for the bird banding activity} proud to have actively 
participated in the banding operation and, especially so, with such enthusiastic 
personalities in this field as Messrs. Bill WasserfaU (President of the Ontario 
bird banding Association), Dave Hussell(Director of the Long Point Observatory), 
Jim Waterford and Les Gray. 

Banding is a term mfening to the placing of numbered aluminum bracelets on the 
legs of wild birds. This practice is a fairly recent development as an aid to 
bird study and began around the turn of the century. The United States arid 
Canadian federal government agencies manufacture a series of standardized bands 
and maintain a central office for the keeping of records in order to produce in¬ 
formation on the distribution and migration of birds. Other useful information 
obtained from the banding activity has been noted by Robert Stamp in his ar tide 
on banding at Long Point which appeared in your April Wood Duck. 

Bird banders are bird watchers but, only bird watchers of a sort. They will make 
this point quite clear to you. You need not ask them of what 'sort 1 . It is very 
evident that they are the "aristocrats 11 of the bird watching society. What is 
"rare" to the bird watcher (like myself) is common to the banders. What is so 
often seen as a silhouette or a flash of colour to us, becomes to them a handful 
(or two) of warm pulsating life, feathered in beautiful colours and armed with 
very sharp and determined bill and claws. 

You may understand my delight and excitement, not only to see so many "firsts" 
within such a brief period of time, but to observe most of these birds within 
arm's reach and even to touch and hold them 1 . I held the yellow-breasted dhat, the 
vesper and Lincoln's sparrows. My hands felt the work of bills and claws of the 
red-headed woodpecker, flicker, bluojay, cowbird, catbird, chickadee and rose¬ 
breasted grosbeak. Bands were put on the yellowthroat, red-breasted nuthatch, 
junco, least flycatcher, purple finch, Baltimore oriole, purple grackle, redwing, 
killdeer, white-throated, white-crowned, swamp, and chipping sparrows, ruby-crown¬ 
ed kinglet, towhee and kingbird. Other birds that were seen were: Caspian and 
common terns, herring, ring-billed and great black-backed gulls, blue-winged teal, 
mallard, white-winged scoter, American merganser, old squaw, common loon, American 
pipet, yellow-legs, goldfinch, brown creeper, bam swallow, chimney swift, pu’rple 
martin, thrasher, hummingbird, yellow and Cape May warblers, warbling vireo, 
dowitcher and mockingbird. 

This weekend, according to the banders, was not a particularly unusual onel The 
fact that over 300 birds were banded that Sunday at the Breakwater Station was 
only modestly mentioned. While it took me a year (at least) to see A2 
species of birds, that number was banded at this station within one day'. The work 
at Long Point Observatory is indeed worthy of our interest and support. I am 
happy to conv-ythe banders gratitude to the Hamilton Naturalists' Club for its 
recognition of their work and for its generous contribution this spring. These 
wonderful two days were made possible through the kind invitation of Bob Stamp 
and the permission of Dave Hussell, who does an admirable job of directing the 
Observatory. It has been a privilege to have met and worked with these people. 
Thanks Bob, Dave, Jim, Bill; and Les for this most interesting weekend. 
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HA MILTON NATURALI'&TS 1 LIBRARY 

At the May meeting of the' Directors of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club a recom¬ 
mendation that the Librarian's duties be taken over by the wood Duck Editors was 
approved. This will save duplicate handling of exchange publications and the Editors 
will have the information from these publications sooner. The library will provide 
an excellent source of reference and mat ■rial for future "Wood Duck" publications, 

A complete list of all books in the library and exchange publications was 
compiled last year. 

A complete file of back issues of "The Wood Duck" is now available for reference, 
we are grateful to Mrs, Odith Lloyd and Miss. Laura Stewart for supplying the final 
missing issues, Mrs. Lloyd also enclosed one of the early "bulletins" of the 
Hamilton Nature Club printed in May, 1947* "The wood Duck" issues start October 
1, 1949. There are also copies of the "Hamilton Outdoor Naturalists" printed 1939- 
1940. 

The following is a list of all publications available to our members on request and 
should be kept fob future reference: 

BOOKS 


A Florida Sketchbook - Bradford Torrey 

A Guide Book to wild Flowers (woodland Flowers) - T. H. Everett 

A Guide Book to wild Flowers (Field Flowers) - T.H. Everett 

A Pocket' Guide to the Trees and Shrubs pf British Columbia -B. C. Griffiths 

(b.C. Dept, of Lands& Forests 

A Year with the Birds - wilson Flagg 


Birds & oees <k Other Studies In Nature - John Burroughs 
Bird Bongs About Worcester - H.L. Nelson 
Bugs of America - David Fazzini 

; f; .' ■ 

Canadian Nature Annual for 1949 - Audubon Society of Canada 

Common Trees of Florida and How to Know Them- The Florida forestry Association 


Fieldbook of American wildflowers - F. Schuyler Mathews 
Field Days In California - Bradford Torrey 
Fresh Fields - John Burroughs 


Guide to Eastern Ferns - Edgar T. wherry 
In Birdland - Leander S. Keyser 

Native Trees of Canada - Forest Service, Dept, of Interior 

New York State Museum Bulletin - Haridbook- Bird Song - Aretas A. Saunders 

Ontario High School Beginners Botany 

Popular Official Guidebook to the Loyal Botanical Gardens, Kew 
Red nook of Trees - Van Melle & Freund 

( continued) 
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Seeing Stars - w.b. White 

Some Familiar wild Flowers - compiled by Magistrate James ^. Jones 
°ongs of the Birds - lJ . Garstang- • ~ - 

Sylvan Ontario - a Guide to Ontario Trees & Shrubs - W.H. Muldrew 

The Evolution of Bird ^ong - C. A. wetchelle 
Trees in Winter - nlakeslee <1 Jarvis 

Warblers of North America - Frank M. Chapman 
Winter Sunshine - John Burroughs 
Wood Notes wild - Semion P. Cheney 


LEAFLETS & BULLETINS 


Our wild Flowers - A Plea for Protection - Frank Movies (F.O.N. Bulletin) 

Moira Valley Conservation deport 1950 - Dept, of Planning i Development 
How the Duck Hunter Can Help to Restore the Duck Population -.F.H. Kortright, 

(Toronto Anglers' & Hunters' Association) 
This Conservation business - Are we Progressing - F. H. Kortright 

( Toronto Anglers' <& Hunters' Association) 
Ontario's Future - Conservation of Else - F.H. Kortright 

( Toronto Anglers' & Hunters' Association) 


The Bruce Beckons - W. Sherwood Fox 

The Elementary Science Library - Cornell Rural School Leaflet 


U. S. Minerals and Us 
Over the Ground 
Lawn Laboratories 
window Laboratories 


n ii ii 

ii n n 

ii ii ii 

ii ii n 


Directions for the Collection and Preservation of Flowering Plants and Ferns for the 
Herbarium - Division of Botany, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa 


A Report on Soil and Water Conservation - The Conservation Council of Ontario 

American Fern Journal - American Fern Society 

Timber Management in Ontario - Dept, of Lands & Forests 

Forest Research In Ontario - " " " » 

Gilletts, Hardy Fern & Flower Farm, Southwick, Mass 

Holboell's Grebe Nesting in Ontario - J.Murray Spiers, George North C: John Crosby 

Mostly Carnpositions - C. Carl Nunn 

Befriending the Birds - Prof. E. w. Kendall O.A.C. 

White Pine Blister Rot - Dept, of Agriculture 
Migratory Birds Convention Act 1942 

The Protection of Migratory Birds - Dept, of Mines & Resources 

Conservation & Post War Rehabilitation - Conservation of the Natural Resources of Ont. 
Audubon Outlook - Buffalo Audubon Society 

Cranbrook Institute of Science Newsletter, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Carolina Quest - Richard M. Saunders 
St. John's Newfoundland 

Province of Newfoundland Geographical Aspects 

Two Maps Newfoundland 

Hunting & Fishing Guide to Newfoundland 

Sportsman's Guide to Newfoundland 

Newfoundland, Canada's New Province 

Transactions of the C a n a di a n Conservation Assn. 1942 


MAGAZINES 

Two Rational Geographic Magazines - Floral G a rlands of Prairie, Plain & Woodland 

birds on the Home Front 

Audubon Magazine-1947- 1 51 Audubon Field Notes-1951- 1 53 Canadian N a turel 940 - 

(continued) '54 





EXCHANGE PUBLICATIONS 

The Jack Pine Warbler 1948-61 Michigan Audubon Society, Kalamazoo 
The Canadian Field Naturalist 1950-61 Ottawa Field Naturalists 1 Club 
The Blue Jay 1950-61 T he Saskatchewan Natural History Science 
The Orchid' 1960-61 The- Peterborough Nature Club 
The Prothonotary 1948-61 The Buffalo Ornithological Society 

News Letter of the Thunder oay Field Naturalists 1 Club 1950-61 Port Arthur-Ft. Lillian 
Michigan Audubon Newsletter 1960-61 Michigan Audubon Society, Dearborn 
The Naturalist 1961 Oshawa Naturalists' Club 

The South Peel naturalist : 1960-61 South Peel.Naturalists' Club 

The Bulletin 1940-61 

Sylva 1949-52 The Land & Forest Review 
Countryside 1950-52 Journal of the nENA 

The Victoria Naturalists 1951-55 Victoria Natural History Society 
The Florida Naturalist : 1949-51 Florida Audubon Society 
The western Tanager 1948-55 I960 The Los Angeles Branch of the National Audubon 

Ontario Dept, of Linds & Forest Newsletters 1950-54 
The Sault Naturalists' Club Bulletin 1954-55 Michigan, Ont. 

Toronto Field Naturalists Club Newsletter 1950-54 
Call Notes 1951-54 Huntingden Bird Club, Va. 

Newsletter 1951-55 Ottawa Field Naturalists Club 

The Cardinal 1951^55' .McIIwraith Ornithological Club 

Royal Botanical Gardens 1950-61 Members' Association Newsletter 

MISCELLANEOUS EXCHANGE COPIES 

K -w Naturalist ; 1942 Kitchener - Waterloo Field naturalist 

Edmonto Bird Club 

wenservatipn Spotlight 

Nature Note's -. The Journal of the Webste-r Grove Study Society Mo. 

The Intermediate Naturalist Intemediate naturalist Club , Toronto 
The Eulletin of the Humanities Association of Canada 1954 
Cranbrook Institute of Science Newsletter Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


EXCHANGE PUBLICATIONS - 1961 

The Natur alist , Oshawa Naturalists' Club —c/o Mrs. D. J. Brockman, 78 Central 
Park b Ivd. South, Oshawa, Ont. 

The So uth Peel Nat ural ist, — c/o Mrs. D. R. Gunn, Editor, 1570 Crestview Ave., 

Port Credit. Ont. 

Thunde r bay Field Naturalists' Club , — Editor Mr. a. Denis, 317 Morse St., Port 
Arthur, Ont, 

The Prot honota ry, — Buffalo Ornithological Society, Humboldt Park, Buffalo 11, N.Y. 
~ihe M ichigan Aud ubon S ociety , — Terrace 6, 4600 Firestone Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 

The Ca nadia n Field Na tu ralist , — The Ottawa Field Naturalist Club, Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. 

The West-, n T anag er, — The Los Angeles Branch of the National Audubon Society, 

Hubert H. Weiser, Editor, 3749 Shannon Rd., Los Angeles 27, California 

Tlie Orc hid, — The Peterborough Nature Club, President J.L. Me Keever, 7 Middleton St. 

Peterborough, Ont, 

The Ja ck. Pine wa rbler, Michigan Audubon Society, c/o Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 

The Bl ue J ay, The Saskatchewan Natural History Society, Regina, Sask. 

The C ard inal , The McIIwraith Ornithological. Society, London, Ont. 

The Vic toria Naturalist,Victoria Natural History Society, c/o Provincial Museum, 
Victoria b, C. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON COMING EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER MONTHLY MEETING 
Monday September 10th, at 8:00 p.m. 

" A VISIT TO FROBISHER Bi.Y AND BAFFIN ISLAND" 

with- Dr. Donald R. Gunn from Port Credit 

(Dr. Gunn will be visiting us with his tape recorder and camera. A very interesting 
evening is in store for us.) 


PLACE :Please note the change. 

Y.M.C.A. comer of James S.& Jackson 

Streets 


}OOCXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX>CX3CX»CXX>CXXX30CXXXX)a<XX3^^ 

OUR MONTHLY MEETINGS ARE HELD ON THE SECOND MONDAY OF EACH MONTH WITH THE EXCEPTION 
OF OCTOBER .•uilCH WILL BE HELD ON WEDNESDAY OCT. 10th. DUE TO OUR WEEKEND CAMP AT 
ALGONQUIN PARK 


AUDUnCN SCREEN TOURS 


The first Audubon Screen Tour of the season will be held on Thursday October 25th. 
Look for details in the forthcoming issues of the Wood Duck. 

Members will be notified in the future concerning Audubon tickets that are available 
to thtm and price. 




FIELD EVENTS 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 9th.. 1962 . 

EARLY FALL AUTO-HIKE 

(Auto-hike for Fall migrants. If you get hungry on hikes by all means bring a lunch.) 

LEADER :Mr. Robert Curry (LI5-5557) 

TILE: 9:00 a.m. 

PLACE: King St. and University Ave. 


(continued) 
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SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 23rd., 1962 

HAMEL TON-BUFFALO HIKE ' .. 

( Our Club is host to the Buffalo Club. We meet at Main St. and John.St. and join 
our guests at the comer of Highway #53 and 20 at 10:00a.m. Bring a large lunch. 
Our popular and capable leader is Mr. George. North.) 

LEADER: Mr. George North ' (JA2-6082.) V“. 
j;,. .... , ... .... . TIME: 9:15 a.m. . , • - 

. •____ PLACE. Main St. and John St, 


OCTOBER 6th, 7th and 8th . 

THANKSGIVING WEEKEND AT ALGONQUIN PARK 

( One of the great highlights in the year. Don't miss it. Everyone is welcome.) 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 21st,1962v ■■■■■■ 

' UANDUSK CREEK - Lake ERIE HIKE 

( An auto-trip to Sandusk Creek and Lake Erie for Shorebirds. Bring a lunch and 
wear warm clothing.) 

, LEAuER: Mr. John Miles (JA2-6160)- 

TIME: 8:00 a.m. .. ..... 

PLACE: Upper James St. and Mohawk at 
the Mountain Plaza 

SUNDAY NOVEMBER 4th.. 1962 

BANNISTER''MARSH " . ' ' ■ ' 

( Once again we go to that interesting place The Bannister Marsh, with our capable 
leader Mr. John Mies, Bring a lunch and dress warmly. Wear suitable footwear.) 

LEADER: Mr. John Miles 
TIME: 9:30 a.m. 

PLACE: Teacher's College Parking Lot 

SUNDAY DECEMBER 2nd.. 1962. 


NIAGARA RIVER . HIKE 

(Niagara River for lots of Gulls and Ducks and a wonderful opportunity to see our 
Niagara. Falls in late, late Fall. Dress warmly and we do mean warmly. Bring a big 
lunch.) LEADER: Dr. Robert Mac Laren (JA 7-1619) 

TIME: 9:00 a.m. 

PLACE: Main and Ottawa Streets 

ANYBODY HAVING SUGGESTIONS FOR HIKES TO OTHER AREAS OR WANTING A HIKE TO A PARTICULAR 
AREA AND WILL BE A LEADER IS URGED. TO CONTACT Dr. Ed. Dinniwell at 383-996 L ANY WEEK 
DAY EVENING --* 
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EXECUTIVE : 

Advisor -Dr. Douglas Davies 

President -Dill Tilbury;-— 

Vice-President -Nan Coolsma- 

Secretary ——;-Mike Ardeline—- 

Vice-Secretary -—- : — : -Bill Smith- 

Records Secretary -Fred Selman- 

Study Area Director -Alfred Senior- 

Representatives for 

those under 14 years .- : — -Sylvia. Idema- 

Gordon Commodore— 
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-(JA9-5130) 

-(545-928/0 

-(JA9-6290) 

-—(LI9-8419) 

--(JA 9-5266) 

--(JA9-2739) 

-(LI9-3977) 

-(FU3-6411) 

-(JA7-6213) 


COPE WITH A STORY 

We hope to make this the best year ever for the HAMILTON JUNIOR NATURALISTS 1 
CLUB hikes, projects, meetings and to share with others our new adventures and our 
previously gained knowledge of plants, animals and other natural phenomena. 

To the first meeting SEPTEMBER 15th. bring something to print in THE 'WOOD DUCK 
be it a poem, a story about a hike or pet or about something interesting that you 
saw, or about your nature hobby - even a half page is enough . If you can't bring 
that bring YOURSELF and a FRIEND. . ./ . ..... . 


ELECTIONS ON FIRST MEETING 

Have your nominations ready for the first meeting but be sure your candidate 
will stand for office. Those who were on the executive now, can be nominated for 
any office again. 


HIKE 


FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS 

SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 15th., 1962 —9:00a.m. until noon 


( Dr. Ted Dinniwell (phone 383-9964) will lead this hike along SpenCdr creek. Meet 
at King St. and University Ave. . Try to be early not late l ) 


PEETING ■ 

SATURDAY .SEPTEMBER 15th., 1962 : —7:30 p.m 

-Y.W.C.A., Room "E" , 

of James St. 

(ELECTION NIGHT { .Choose those whom you wish to see promote 

year ever. Have your nominations (with acceptance by candidate) 
if you can. LET US HAVE A GOOD TURN-OUT OF MEMBERS. Afterwards 
chance to share with others our summer adventures in nature. 


Main St. just west 

the-club to the best 
before the meeting 
we shall have a 


SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 29th. 


1962 .---7-30 p.m. .Y.W.C.A.,Room E 


MR. JOHN GILES will show us some of his beautiful colored slides and introduce us 
to the interdependence of animals and plants. Some animals eat other animals, some 
eat plants but some plants turn the tables and eat insects and other animals. Mr. 
Giles is a fine speaker as well as an excellent photographer. 

This is an evening to BRING YOUR FRIENDS 1 




















ATTENTION 


ATTENTION 


MEMBERSHIP fees are due now as of September the 1st., 1962 . Your co-operation to 
remit your membershi p EARLY will be greatly appreciated by the Executive who has. 
such a tremendous task of setting up the 1962-1963 budget for the Club. 


MAKE CHE UES PAYABLE AT PAR TO THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS 1 CLUB in Hamilton, Ont. 


Please Print 

To: Mss Evelyn Morris, Membership Secretary, 
Apartment 401, 

107 St. Joseph's Drive, 

HAMILTON,Ontario. 


( ) Renewal 

( ) New Member 

( ) Change of Address 


NAME (Mrs,, Miss, Mr.). 

ADDRESS. 

TELEPHONE. 

Enclosed please find $ .my membership fees for 1962-1963 


( 

) Benefactor 

33,000.00 

( 

) Life Member 

100.00 

( 

) Joint Members- 



Husband and Wife 

6.00 

( 

) Junior Member 



(under 18 years old) 

1.00 


( ) Corresponding Member $1.50 

(for persons who live 20 miles 
or more from Hamilton and 
who seldom attend meetings) 

( ) Life Fellow 500.00 

( ) Contributing Member 10.00 

( ) Active Member 5.00 


Enclosed also is my contribution of 3.to aid the SANCTUARY FUND of 

THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB 


I suggest that you contact the following persons who are interested in Natural 
History and Conservation. 

(1) NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

(2) NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


IT IS IMPORTANT FOR OUR MAILING ACCURACY THAT MISS EVELYN MORRIS uE NOTIFIED OF ANY 
CHANGE IN YOUR ADDRESS. 














